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REPORT 

To the Right Honourable Sir John Anderson, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE.,M.P 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

INTRODUCTION 


Origin of Committee 

1. On the 22nd October, 1942, the Select Committee on National Expendi¬ 
ture presented to the House of Commons its sixteenth report for the Session 
1941-42, entitled " Organisation and Control of the Civil Service/’ That 
Committee was impressed by the need for post-entry staff training in the Civil 
Service and favoured the creation of a Civil Service Staff College. 

2. In the debate which took place in the House of Commons on the 28th 
January, 1943, your predecessor welcomed the general tenor of the Select 
Committee’s observations, but pointed out that the establishment of a Staff 
College was only one aspect of the much wider question of training. He 
announced his intention of starting an investigation into the training of civil 
servants forthwith. 

3. We were accordingly appointed under the Chairmanship of the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in February 1943, with the following terms of 
reference : 

To examine the general question of the training of civil servants, includ¬ 
ing the question whether a Staff College should be established, and if so, the 

particular form and character which that College should take. 

Scope of Inquiry 

4. We were given to understand at the outset that our inquiry was intended 
to be limited to the Home Civil Service. We have not, therefore, concerned our¬ 
selves with the Foreign Service, or with the Colonial and Indian Civil Services. 
Nor have we pursued in detail the training of the professional and technical 
grades. To have done so would have required a knowledge which we cannot 
claim to possess, or would have involved investigations that would have 
unduly delayed our Report. Nor again have we dealt with the manipulative 
and other grades special to the Post Office which, we are informed, constitute 
the subject of a comparable departmental inquiry. Our attention has been 
largely confined to the three main classes of the Civil Service—Clerical, 
Executive and Administrative. It is here, we think, that the present public 
interest is largely focused. At the same time we believe that many of the 
considerations and recommendations put forward will be found to be both 
relevant and applicable in varying degrees to other grades of the Service. 
The more we have studied the matter, the more impressed we have become 
with the vital importance of training for all grades. 

5. Our terms of reference restrict us to the question of training. Training 
cannot, however, be considered in isolation ; it involves consideration of such 
matters as recruitment, allocation, probation, transfer and promotion. There 
may be changes in some or all of these after the war, but apart from 
some allusion to them at certain points in our Report, we have endeavoured 
not to pass beyond the limits of our terms of reference. Generally, for the 
purposes of our inquiry, it has been assumed that the present main structure 
and methods of recruitment of the Civil Service will continue, and that, although 
Government Departments will remain closely associated with, and perhaps 
even exercise some degree of control over, industry and commerce, they will 
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not themselves be called upon, as a general rule, to undertake industrial and 
commercial activities. Short of this, it seems clear that the Civil Service 
will continue to be more and more concerned with the affairs of the com¬ 
munity, acting as the servant of the State in those numberless ways which 
involve contact between Government and the individual citizen. It is for the 
efficient performance of such functions that* the civil servant must be trained. 

Method of Inquiry 

6. At the beginning we set out to collect evidence of practice in regard to 
staff training both in the Civil Service and outside it. Memoranda were invited 
from various sources—Government Departments of different types, a number 
of business firms, and other organisations—and these are listed in Appendix I. 

7. At a later stage oral evidence was taken from a number of witnesses, 
including persons possessing a specialised knowledge of the problems of staff 
training, either within the Civil Service or in outside fields. A list of these 
witnesses is given in Appendix II.* It will be seen that many of them, being 
temporarily civil servants, were in a position to view the Service at first-hand 
in comparison with outside organisations of various kinds. We are indebted 
to ail these witnesses and to many others who have helped in our task. 

8. To give even a summary outline of this evidence would overburden our 
Report." It will be sufficient to state as a general conclusion that, although 
there are notable exceptions, neither inside nor outside the Service has there 
been much systematized post-entry staff training in peacetime. 

q. The influx into the Civil Service ofTarge numbers of temporary employees 
and the loss of many permanent officers during the war have, however, had 
the effect of emphasizing the need for training and of evoking a new interest 
in it. As a result, a number of Departments have organised short courses for 
new entrants and these offer useful pointers for the future. 

10. The main body of our Report is divided into two parts. Part I deals 
with general considerations and principles ; Part II indicates some ways 
in which they can be applied to the several classes that have come under 
review. For convenience our main recommendations are summarised below. 
The numbers in brackets refer to paragraphs in the Report. 


Summary of Recommendations 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The Treasury should exercise general control over training, and should 
appoint a Director of Training and Education. (20) 

There should be a planned training scheme within each Department under 
the general control of the Head of the Department. In large Departments 
there should be under the Establishment Officer a full-time Departmental 
Training Officer and in smaller ones a part-time Officer. (19 and 20) 
Great care should be taken in the selection of teachers. (21) 

The National Whitley Council should be associated with general training 
policy, and Departments should invite the co-operation of staff representa¬ 
tives in working out departmental schemes. (22) 

Attention should be paid to the physical surroundings in which people 
work. (23) 

Vocational Training 

Probation should be more real than at present. (24). 

There should be a routine of training for all new entrants under a responsible 
officer. A document setting out the traditions and aims of the Service, and 
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a booklet giving the history and functions of the Department and a guide 
to office procedure, should be given to each entrant. (25) 

A short course of instruction should precede actual office duty, varying 
according to grade. (26) This should be followed by personal tuition under 
an experienced member of the Department, involving an allowance of non- 
effective time for both teacher and taught. (27) 

In the early years of service staff should be systematically moved from 
branch to branch, and where possible from headquarters to‘ outstations. 
Movement from one Department to another should be made easier. (28-31) 
Those who are to supervise others should be carefully chosen and given a 
period of trial. Short courses on the principles of supervision should be 
organised departmentally. (32) 

Establishment Officers should be regarded as key men, and should study 
staff management and office organisation. They should be in touch with 
staff practice in business organisations. (33) 

Background Training 

This should be provided by the Department, using such methods as 
conferences, the circulation of an office bulletin, etc., to give staff as much 
information as possible about its work. (34 and 35) 

Each large Department should have a house journal and a good library. (36) 
Films should be more generally used. (37) 

Further Education 

Departments should encourage th^ir staff to acquire outside vocational 
qualifications by provision, in approved cases, of time off and payment of 
fees. (39) 

The Government should arrange as soon as possible after the war for the free, 
compulsory, part-time education of all civil servants up to the age of 18. (41) 

They should encourage non-vocational further education in co-operation 
with education authorities in every way short of paying fees. (42) 

The National Whitley Council should consider whether it should undertake 
the "surveillance of the work done by the Civil Service Council for Further 
Education. (42) 

Centralised Training 

No new centralised or institutional training is needed or is practicable for 
the Clerical grades, and very little for the Executive and Professional 
grades. (45) 

The Civil Service should have its own central organisation for training 
Administrative cadets. This might also serve a number of purposes connected 
with background training and be a centre for bringing together administrators 
from the Service and from outside to discuss common problems. We do not 
recommend that the Government should associate itself with the establishment 
of the proposed National Administrative Staff College though if such a. College 
is set up some civil servants might attend experimentally. Arrangements 
should be made to give men likely to hold positions of high responsibility a 
break from their usual work for the purposes of study or foreign travel during 
their early thirties. (46 and 47) 

APPLICATION OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO 
THE VARIOUS GRADES 

Clerical Class 

All entrants should be initially posted to a departmental reception course 
lasting from 3 to 6 days. (52) 
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Clerical Officers coming into direct contact with the public should receive 
practical training on the lines of the Post Office Counter Clerks* Schools. (54) 

Clerical Officers on large scale repetitive work should be trained in 11 nursery ” 
groups by special instructors for 3 to 6 months, " live ” work and tuition 
going on simultaneously. (55) 

Individual clerks on miscellaneous work should have a preliminary course 
in a general registry. On allocation they should be put in the charge of an 
experienced colleague. (56) 

The training organisation for outstations should be on a regional basis. (57) 

After initial training transfers within the Department from branch to branch 
should normally be made at not more than five-yearly intervals. (58) 

Higher Clerical and Staff Officers should be trained in the principles of 
supervision. (60) 

Clerical Assistants 

The recommendations for the Clerical Class apply generally to Clerical 
Assistants. Departments should arrange “ schools ** in machine operating, 
where necessary. (63) 

Typing Grades 

After the war the Service should aim at enrolling typists of a higher 
educational standard. They should be given a short initial course in Civil 
Service methods and a later refresher course. Until a sufficient supply of 
entrants of the requisite standard is available, the present practice of training 
typists within the Service should be continued. (66) 

Typists chosen for' secretarial posts should be given appropriate preliminary 
training. (67) 

Superintendents of Typists should be given training before promotion. 
It could probably be best organised centrally. (68) 

Executive Glass 

More attention should be paid to allocation, and re-allocation of misfits 
6hould be an essential part of any departmental training scheme. (73) 

Reception arrangements similar to those recommended for the Clerical 
Class are appropriate for new entrants to the Service at this level. (74) 

Existing methods of training on " live " work under personal supervision 
should be continued. (76) 

Movement from branch to branch in early years of service should be developed 
systematically, though some specialisation is essential in Executive work. (78) 

The following supplementary training should be adopted in appropriate 
cases: (80-85) 

x. Vocational lecture courses for those engaged on special or new 
techniques. Clerical Officers promoted to this class should be, encouraged 
to study privately on the lines suggested in paragraphs 39-42. 

2. Conferences, as described in paragraph 35. 

3. Special training in staff supervision and office organisation. 

4. The study of business and industrial methods, for certain officers 
above the basic grade. 

Some of the recommendations made for the Administrative Class are appli¬ 
cable to the highest levels of the Executive Class. (86) 
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Professional and Technical Classes 

These officers should be trained on the lines of the general principle* &ct 
out in this Report so far as these are applicable to their work and grade 
(87 and 88) 

Administrative Class 

After going through the same departmental reception arrangements as 
Clerical and Executive entrants, the Assistant Principal should be trained 
concurrently on the following lines : (i) Central Training ; (ii) Departmental 
discussions, talks, visits, etc. ; (iii) " Live " work in his Department. {95) 

The Director of Training and Education should be responsible for the 
central training scheme comprising lectures, reading and discussions on Civil 
Service administration. (97-100) 

The training centre should serve as a clearing house of ideas about administra¬ 
tive problems. (101) 

After the initial course, training should be continued departmentally, with 
especial emphasis on mobility and adaptability. The cadet should not 
normally spend more than two years in any one branch. (104) 

As many cadets as possible should serve a period of duty as private secretary 
either to a Minister or to a senior official. (105) 

In Departments with a regional or divisional organisation or similar facilities 
cadets should have a period of service in the “field." (106 and 107) 

Training for Higher Administration 

There should be a break in the early thirties, apart from that given by 
transfers within the Service, for those likely to hold positions of high 
responsibility. (109) 

We do not recommend secondment to business, but see scope for visits tc 
commerce and industry in Departments where officers particularly need a 
closer understanding of business, (no and iii) 

Departments such as the Ministry of Health and Board of Education should 
consider and report on the possibility of secondment to local authorities. (112) 
Selected civil servants should be granted sabbatical leave for approved 
study or research in this country or abroad. Opportunities should be giver, 
for studying the public administration of other countries, and transfers to 
branches of the Home Service outside the United Kingdom including the 
Dominions, to the Foreign and Colonial Services and, if appropriate, to the 
Indian Civil Service should be arranged. (114 and 115) 

Some of the proposals made for the Administrative Class should be applied 
to selected members of other classes, especially the Executive, Professional 
and Technical. (117) 


PART I 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Criticisms of the Civil Service 

11. In peace-time the Civil Service is a target of frequent criticism : in 
war-time criticism is very greatly increased. There is apprehension lest 
the Government machine may not adapt itself to the urgencies of war ; while 
the inevitable encroachments of Government control on personal liberty and 
private life are a source of new and daily irritations. The urge to “ shoot the 
man at the piano ” often arises not so much from the demerits of his perform¬ 
ance as from dislike of the tune. 

12. It is not for the Committee to enter into a defence of the Service 
against such public criticism. It may not, however, be improper to record that 
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those witnesses who combined experience of the outside world with actual 
experience of the working of the Civil Service paid a high tribute to the Service 
and to the part which it has played in the war effort. Some of them, indeed, 
did not hesitate to say that a continued stream of criticism, much of which 
they felt to be unjustified or to make insufficient allowance for the conditions 
in which the Civil Service has necessarily to work, was prejudicial to its 
morale. 

23. While the defects commonly attributed to it are not the monopoly of 
the Civil Service, it may be that the conditions of the public service tend to 
foster particular weaknesses and to throw the limelight of publicity upon them 
to a greater degree than elsewhere. The faults most frequently enumerated 
arc over-devotion to precedent; remoteness from the rest of the community, 
inaccessibility, and faulty handling of the general public ; lack of initiative 
and imagination ; ineffective organisation and misuse of manpower ; pro¬ 
crastination and unwillingness to take responsibility or to give decisions. We 
recognise that these defects exist in some measure—though not so generally 
or in such degree as is often alleged—and whether they derive from the 
individual or the system, post-entry training must be directed to eliminating 
them. 

14. But whatever shortcomings there may have been in the past, our aim 
has been to consider in what ways, at their different levels, the servants of the 
State can be assisted to attain and maintain the wider outlook, greater 
adaptability and the technical knowledge which the State service will call for 
in the years that lie ahead. 

Objects of Training 

13. Having sketched the background to our approach, we turn now to 
examine some of the general considerations affecting training that have 
emerged in the course of our discussions. At the outset we asked ourselves 
the question : 11 What is the object of training ? ” If the answer is that it is 
to attain the greatest possible degree of efficiency, then the word efficiency 
seems to need some closer definition. In any large-scale organisation, 
efficiency depends on two elements: the technical efficiency of the individual 
to do the particular work allotted to him, and the less tangible efficiency of 
the organisation as a corporate body derived from the collective spirit and 
outlook of the individuals of which the body is composed. Training must have 
regard to both elements. 

16. Five main aims present themselves. 

First, training should endeavour to produce a civil servant whose 
precision and clarity in the transaction of business can be taken for 
granted. 

In the second place, the civil servant must be attuned to the tasks which 
he will be called upon to perform in a changing world. The Civil Service 
must continuously and boldly adjust its outlook and its methods to the 
new needs of new times. 

Thirdly, there is a need to develop resistance to the danger of the 
civil servant becoming mechanised by the machine ; whilst we must aim 
at the highest possible standard of efficiency, our purpose is not to produce 
a robot-like, mechanically-perfect Civil Service. The recruit from the 
first should be made aware of the relation of his work to the service 
rendered by his Department to the community. The capacity to see 
what he is doing in a wider setting will make the work not only more 
valuable to his Department but more stimulating to himself. In addition, 
therefore, to purely vocational training directed to the proper performance 
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of his day-to-day work, he should receive instruction on a broader basis 
as well as encouragement to persevere with his own educational develop¬ 
ment. 

Fourthly, even as regards vocational training, it is not sufficient to 
train solely for the job which lies immediately at hand. Training must 
be directed not only to enabling an individual to perform his current work 
more efficiently, but also to fitting him for other duties, and, where 
appropriate, developing his capacity for higher work and greater respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Fifthly, even these ends are not in themselves enough. Large 
numbers of people have inevitably to spend most of their working lives 
upon tasks of a routine character, and with this human problem ever 
‘«in the background, training plans, to be successful, must pay substantial 
regard to staff morale. 

17. Among the common criticisms of the Civil Service there is one of such 
importance as to call /or particular mention in any statement of the objects 
of Civil Service training. This criticism relates to the attitude of the civil 
servant and of the Government Department to the public. It is sometimes 
suggested that civil servants tend to form a class apart from the rest of the 
community and are apt to forget that John Citizen is a composite of innumer¬ 
able individual John Smiths. Nothing could be more disastrous than that 
the Civil Service and the public should think of themselves as in two separate 
camps. The inculcation of the right attitude towards the public and towards 
business should therefore be one of the principal aims of Civil Service 
training. The civil servant must never forget that he is the servant, not the 
master, of the community, and that official competence need not, and should 
not, involve the loss of the human touch. Many civil servants who are brought 
most frequently into contact with the public know and appreciate the value 
of the right attitude ; others must be raised to the same standard, since the 
Service is liable to be judged on the basis of innumerable daily contacts between 
members of the public and the government machine. 

18. But it is not only in direct personal contacts that a sense of service 
must be fostered. In the conduct of correspondence and in the drafting of 
circulars and forms it is equally important to keep in mind a proper considera¬ 
tion for " the man at the other end.*' One of the most frequent criticisms of 
the Service is the time taken to get a decision. There are occasions when 
speed is vital and training should emphasise the need for a proper ’sense 
of urgency. 

The Main Elements of Successful Training 

19. What are the main requirements of a sound training scheme ? First 
and foremost, we attach importance to the mere existence of systematised 
training within a Department. 

20. Secondly, it is clear that the most skilfully devised paper plans will 
fail unless the right persons are chosen to administer them. One lesson 
brought home to us by the evidence is that no scheme of training will be 
successful unless there is someone, or some branch, responsible for running 
it. We therefore recommend that in each large Department there should be 
appointed a Departmental Training Officer (with such assistants as are needed) 
to be responsible for the operation of the departmental scheme and for its 
constant overhaul and improvement. Such an officer should be on the staff 
of the Principal Establishment Officer and wherever jx>ssible personally 
responsible to him. In the smaller Departments the work could no doubt be 
done on a part-time basis, but here too care must be taken to select 
someone really suitable for it. We recognise to the full the pressure at all times 
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on Heads of Departments, but they cannot, we think, divest themselves of a 
general responsibility for staffing problems and the management of their 
offices. In particular we feel that this matter of training is so important 
that they should give it their interest and attention. So long as the Treasury 
Temains the central Department on Civil Service questions, it should exercise 
general control and guidance over the fulfilment of such of our recom¬ 
mendations as may be accepted and over the developments that follow. 
Here too there ought to be a carefully chosen officer responsible for seeing 
that policy is put into effect. He might be known as the Director of Training 
and Education. 

21. Thirdly, the key to the most successful training schemes which we have 
Etudied is the care and thought devoted to the selection of the persons 
entrusted with training. They should be young in spirit if not in years and 
thus as near as possible to their pupils in outlook, and they ought to be chosen 
primarily for their keenness. 

22. The fourth ingredient of success is staff co-operation. Training is a 
particularly suitable and fruitful field for Whitley Councils to work in, and 
where in the past they have done so the collaboration between the two sides 
has contributed very greatly to the results achieved. We hope that Depart¬ 
ments will invite the co-operation of their Staff Sides in applying such of 
our recommendations as are accepted and in surveying their results from time 
to time. We hope too that some way will be found of associating the National 
Whitley Council with the more general oversight of training policy for the 
Service as a whole. 

23. Finally the effects of training, however well organised, may easily be 
neutralised unless due attention is paid to the physical surroundings in which 
people work. Up-to-date office equipment and accommodation have a potent 
psychological effect upon the efficiency of staff. This is primarily a matter 
for the appropriate branch of the Treasury. The Government should see 
that its servants are well housed and adequately equipped. 

General Proposals for Vocational Training 

24. Hefore we consider the general principles applicable to the new entrant 
to the various grades of the Service, some reference shouid be made to 
probation. The probation served by every new recruit ought, in our view, 
to be more of a reality than at present. If a probationer shows during his 
training that he is unsuited to the work assigned to him, an effort should be 
made to re-allocate him to duties for which his abilities and temperament fit 
him better. Even with such arrangements, there may still be some misfits who 
during their probation and early training show no aptitude for Civil Service 
work, and in those cases we think that, in their own as much as in the 
national interest, they should leave the Service. 

The New Entrant: Initial Training 

25. A Government Department—even a small office—is to the new arrival 
somewhat forbidding. First impressions may be of great significance, and it 
is most desirable that trouble should be taken to receive the newcomer in such 
a way that he feels he is joining a Service to which he will have a personal 
contribution to make. I Mailed arrangements will vary according to the age 
and educational backgro nd of the recruit, but there are certain principles 
which appear to be of general application. First, there should be someone 
whose individual responsibility it is to receive all new arrivals in accordance 
with a properly planned routine not liable to be varied or curtailed on 
account of the other preoccupations of the Establishment authorities. 
Secondly, we are attracted by the idea that every new entrant should Ik* 
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given a document—perhaps in the form of a letter signed by the Minister 
or the Head of the Department—laying stress upon the traditions of the 
Service which he has joined and the high standard of conduct demanded 
of each of its members. This should impress upon his mind from the start 
that his is a Service with a prestige to uphold, and, what is more important, 
a Service the functions of which are to serve the Crown and the community. 
Thirdly, a short and readable booklet should be provided containing a brief 
sketch of the history and functions of the Department, some general hints 
upon office procedure, an explanation of any technical terms that may be in 
common use, and particulars of the main rules likely to affect the official life 
of the civil servant. Such a preliminary guide would be of great assistance, 
and all the more so if presented in an imaginative form. 

26. Next comes the introduction to the daily wjrk of the Department. 
Some short period should elapse before the trainee takes up an actual office 
duty. Experience during the war suggests that this should be spent at a course 
designed to give the recruit a general idea of the working of a Government Office, 
an insight into the duties and organisation of his particular Department and a 
general background for Government work from the standpoint of secrecy, 
office discipline, and so on. The content and duration of the course would 
vary from one grade to another and are discussed more fully in Part II. 

27. On completion of the course, the pupil is ready for the next stage in 
his training. This should consist in part, and for some ranks almost entirely, 
of personal tuition by an experienced and suitable person on carefully 
selected work. There must, however, be a clear recognition that neither 
teacher nor taught can be available whole-time for effective work. Training 
must be regarded as part of the work of the Department and full allowance 
made for it in all staffing budgets. This is not wasteful; on the contrary it is 
the essence of sound management. 

Training for Mobility 

28. So far we have examined the training of the recruit for his initial job. 
But our scheme must also provide training for the next job or for a different 
job. It is necessary, therefore, to look more closely at training designed to 
make it easier to transfer people from one type of work to another (i.e. for 
other work not necessarily involving promotion), as well as at training for 
higher posts. 

29. We attach much importance to mobility, both within a Department 
and within the Service as a whole. It is good for the individual and, in the 
long run, it is good for the organisation. It is especially important where the 
work is of a routine or monotonous character. The difficulty is the incon¬ 
venience, however transitory, caused by the removal of an experienced officer 
and his replacement by a newcomer. But the development of personal 
capacity must not be sacrificed to the short-term needs of the organisation : this 
inconvenience must be faced, and, more especially in their earlier years, staff 
should be changed from branch to branch on a systematic basis. The 
.frequency of the changes will vary from grade to grade and from Department to 

Department. 

30. One feature of mobility of staff within a Department that needs 
stressing is the desirability of more movement from headquarters to 
outstations. In Departments with a regional or semi-regional organisation 
this should be a practicable arrangement and, from the training standpoint, 
nothing but good can result. Experience in the field brings administration 
to life. Emphasis has already been laid on the need to train the civil 
servant in a proper, appreciation of the point of view of the public, and 
in no way can that be done more successfully than in an office, away from 
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the centre, where there is constant contact with individual members of the 
public, industry and local authorities. We therefore urge most strongly 
that Departments with appropriate facilities should do everything in their 
power to encourage interchange of suitable staff between headquarters and 
outstations during the early years of service. 

31. The third type of mobility is from one Department to another. It is 
impracticable to devise a general scheme of moves on this basis, but where 
they can take place they are undoubtedly beneficial in increasing an officer's 
adaptability. In normal times such movement is unusual ; we believe, 
however, that the Service as a whole would derive advantage if departmental 
barriers could be less rigid so as to permit more fluidity of staff. We refer to 
this again in paragraphs 58-59 and 115. 

Training for Supervision 

32. The first step upwards in any career often involves the control of others 
and we attach importance to the provision of training which has regard 
to this fact. Brilliance on individual work is no guarantee of ability to 
supervise other people. It is therefore very necessary that every officer who 
occupies, or is to occupy, a position in which he has staff working under him 
should be assisted to understand the nature of supervisory duties. The first 
essential is, of course, that those called upon to fill such posts should be fitted 
for them by temperament and inclination. It is desirable from the training 
point of view that, wherever possible, an officer should be tried in a super¬ 
visory post before being promoted to it. Apart from this, however, 
special steps ought to be taken to give the prospective or newly appointed 
supervisor some guidance on the handling of subordinates. The basic principles 
of staff supervision are already being taught by some Departments and’firms, 
and we think such instruction ought to be generally adopted. To this end, we 
recommend that Departments should organise short courses, consisting of 
small classes with lectures by specialists and discussion groups. This idea is 
developed in more detail in Part II. 

33. Apart from the supervision of groups, there is the whole problem of 
what the Civil Service calls " Establishment M work: personnel management 
and departmental organisation. Establishment Officers’ posts are clearly 
key posts. It is essential to the success of any training scheme that they should 
be treated as such, and that Establishment Officers, and those under them, 
should be given a proper opportunity to acquire the knowledge essential to 
their functions. The subject of Organisation and Methods has recently received 
a good deal of attention and the experimental training of selected officers, 
including members of the Administrative Class, is now being conducted by the 
Treasury, with the immediate purpose of producing men and women capable 
of directing or participating in Organisation and Methods work on returning 
to their own Departments. We welcome this development and trust that it 
will play an increasing part in the training of Administrative and other officers, 
wherever appropriate. But much still remains to be done. The study of 
personnel questions has hitherto been inadequate, and the Service, which should- 
be in the forefront of up-to-date practice, has much to learn about modern 
staff management. It ought, for example, to be possible for an officer allocated 
to an Establishment Division to study in more readily available form Ilian 
at present the accumulated knowledge of the rather specialised technique 
required. We therefore favour any arrangements that will help to this end, 
including the holding of meetings and conferences of those engaged on 
Establishment work and the extension of such experiments as the organisation 
of study groups by the Treasury to examine problems ■ causing difficulty in 
particular fields. We also recommend the promotion of regular contacts with 
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those concerned with staff management in progressive large-scale business 
organisations. Training in Establishment work is a desirable preparation for 
higher positions involving control of staff. 

Background Training 

34. Training must aim at broadening the mind. This can be achieved by 
general background training within the Department or by further education, 
whether of a strictly vocational or of a cultural and academic kind. It should 
be the constant aim of Departments to provide background training, and in this 
direction much can be learned from progressive business and from the best 
practice in the Civil Service itself. 

35. Many varied methods have been described by some of our witnesses 
concerned with training in business, all designed to give the staff a better 
understanding of the activities of the concern to which they belong. Weekly 
discussion groups, talks by managers, and periodical statements of policy by 
the management are examples of what is being done ; it seems clear that, 
where a staff is taken into the confidence of the management, both interest 
and efficiency are increased. Where this has been the practice in Government 
Departments, it has certainly justified itself. The Committee is therefore of 
opinion that it should be the standing practice to furnish staff with as much 
information as possible about the work of their offide, its purpose and its 
progress. This may be done in several ways—by conferences, by the circulation 
of a bulletin, and by oral discussion of difficulties arising from the operation 
of any particular policy. 

36. There are other methods, such as the production of a house journal, 
which we regard as desirable instruments of training in the widest sense of 
the word. A monthly magazine, like that which, until the outbreak of war told 
the Post Office about the Post Office, can be a powerful aid. We should like 
to see a house journal produced in those Departments where the nature of the 
work and the size of the organisation make this possible. We should also like 
every Department to have a well-stocked and attractive library related to its 
sphere of interests. Developments of this kind should not be hampered on 
grounds of expense ; money spent on training will show a good return. 

37. Experience both inside and outside the Service suggests that the film 
could with advantage be more generally used in the Civil Service for training 
purposes. There is plenty of scope for dramatic effect and perhaps no more 
vivid manner of bringing a subject home to a pupil. 

38. Visits to other branches and sub-Departments may be of value to staff 
at all levels. Visits to other Departments or to outside concerns may be helpful 
as a means of broadening the horizon of the higher ranks or specialist staffs 
who are brought into particularly close contact with some activity outside their 
own Department. 

Further Education 

39. Departments should encourage their staff to acquire external qualifica¬ 
tions having vocational value, as for example, in accountancy by those engaged 
on accounting work, and in statistics by those whose job it is to handle them. 
We recommend not only the provision of facilities by means of reasonable 
time off and other opportunities for study, but also the payment of fees in 
approved cases by the Department. 

40. Non-vocational further education stands on a rather different footing. 
From the evidence received from the business world, it is clear that in general 



the new recruit is encouraged to educate himself largely by his own efforts with 
varying degrees of assistance. The system of recruitment to the Civil 
Service, tapping as it does every level of the educational system of 
the country, reduces the need for such an arrangement. There are none the 
less already in existence a number of examples of non-vocational educational 
facilities within the public service. The Civil Service Council for Further 
Education has provided us with information about its widespread activities 
and we have studied the arrangements in the Post Office, where, in London, 
boys and girls are required to continue their education at classes arranged and 
paid for by the Post Office, and where for all ranks and ages there is a 
strong movement (arising out of early efforts by their Accountant General's 
Department) for general and vocational further education. This movement, 
which is encouraged by the Department in co-operation with the education 
authorities in every way short of paying fees, has met with substantial 
success. 

41. The future development of these activities depends primarily upon 
general educational policy. The intention of the Government is to make 
part-time continued education during working hours compulsory up to the 
age of id. The fulfilment of this policy for the country as a whole may take 
time, but we recommend that the Government in its capacity as employer 
should give a lead by arranging as soon as possible after the end of the war 
for free, compulsory, part-time education for all civil servants of any rank 
up to the age of 18. 

42. Above this age, the initiative in non-vocational further education should, 
we think, lie mainly with the individual, who should pay his own fees, 
though the Government might give encouragement by co-operation in the 
necessary arrangements and providing accommodation where required. It is 
not suggested that Departments should assume full responsibility for develop¬ 
ments of this kind, but while the admirable work which has been done over 
the last twenty years by the Civil Service Council for Further Education is 
fully appreciated, we cannot regard it as satisfactory that responsibility in 
this sphere should be left entirely to voluntary initiative. The obvious course 
is to place the responsibility where it originally lay, namely on the National 
Whitley Council. We therefore recommend that the Council should consider 
whether, and if so, how, it should officially support and undertake the 
surveillance of the work carried on by the Council for Further Education. 

Centralised Training 

43. Having in the foregoing paragraphs set out the needs of civil servants, 
as we sec them, for various kinds of training, we are required by our 
terms of reference to ask what place, if any, there is in this picture for central 
training of the institutional kind—i.e., for training at a School or College ; 
and, if there is to be such training, how far the Civil Service should join forces 
for the purpose with workers in other fields. 

44. Our terms of reference call upon us to consider whether a “ Staff 
College " shall be established ; at the same time, they recognise that there 
are various forms which such a College might take. The term has in fact 
acquired as yet no precise significance. It is vaguely associated in the public 
mind with the College where regimental officers learn what they need to 
know as staff officers, and on this analogy a Staff College, in so far as it has 
any application to the Civil Service, would be intended only for those likely 
to reach high office. This indeed is the form in which witnesses have brought 
the proposal to our attention. It has two variants: 

(a) A College established by the Government to which selected members 

of all the Crown services would go. 
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(6) A " National Administrative Staff College ” to be established with 
the support of a number of outside interests, industrial, commercial and other, 
whose intention is to bring together at a residential course of some five 
months young men and women, aged from about 28 to 34 and drawn 
from all walks of life, who have shown by their record in their own par¬ 
ticular sphere that they are destined for positions of high responsibility. 

It would, however, clearly be open to us to suggest any other form ol 
institution which could be described as a Staff College on the ground that 
it existed for the training of staff. 

45. Jhe idea of a central institution where the training of all civil servants 
would be carried on has only to be mentioned to be seen as impracticable. 
The entrants each year into the Service are so numerous (running into many 
thousands), so scattered all over the country and engaged on such diverse 
work, that no single institution would be capable of grappling with them all. 
Moreover the training requirements of the civil servant as we have set them 
out—initiation into Government office ways, instruction on the job, back¬ 
ground training and further education -are in the main given most readily 
and effectively by the Department in which the civil servant is employed, 
either individually or in a departmental school, or in the case of further 
education by existing academic institutions and other means. For the 
Clerical grades we can see no exception, and for the Executive and Professional 
grades very little, to the conclusion that no new centralised or institutional 
training is called for. (Such exception as we do see in the case of the Executive 
Class is indicated below, paragraph 71.) 

46. The case of the Administrative Officer is rather different. There is a 
good deal of general information about the background and methods of Civil 
Service administration which recruits to this grade in all Departments equally 
have to acquire, and we see a real need for a central organisation to give the 
appropriate teaching. Further, such an organisation ought to be able to 
serve a useful purpose in bringing together administrators at a later stage for 
discussion and investigation of common problems. In reaching this conclusion 
we have not, however, found that our ideas coincide with those of the advocates 
of either of the forms of Staff College referred to above. In the first place 
the training we have in mind would be in the main for new entrants, and not, 
primarily, for persons selected as suitable for promotion after some years 
of experience. In the second place, while heartily in favour of encouraging 
contact between civil servants and workers in other departments of life, 
especially in commerce and industry, we do not think these contacts can best 
be secured through a course of common instruction in administration. It 
is extremely difficult to find a firm foundation on which could be based a method 
of teaching administration common to both business and the Civil Service, 
and though we consider, as will appear in Part II, that the newcomer can 
be taught a good deal about administration for Civil Service purposes, 
we think that both the lessons and the illustrative matter are too 
specialised to be made useful in a College of the kind proposed to us. From 
the evidence we think there is a danger that such an institution would end 
by becoming a commercial college concerned with office methods, and 
that a real opportunity of assisting the Civil Service administrator to a 
rapid comprehension of the nature of his problems and the lines of thought 
and action he should follow would be lost if such training were merged in a 
generalised administrative course for both business and the Services, 

47. Our conclusion on this head is therefore that we cannot recommend 
that the Government should associate itself with the establishment of a 
Staff College as hitherto advocated, and that the scheme of central training 
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proposed later in our Report should be handled by the Civil Service itself 
and should cater primarily for the new entrant to the Administrative 
Class, though we hope that it might develop so as to serve a number of other 
purposes connected with the background training of the Service. At the 
same time, the Civil Service ought not to stand aloof from new developments 
in the personnel field, and if a National Administrative Staff College is set up, 
some civil servants might well attend a course there as an experiment to 
be reviewed in the light of results. Our own ideas for the man in the early 
thirties who is holding a position of responsibility are somewhat different 
from those of the advocates of an Administrative Staff College. We believe 
wholeheartedly in the value of a break from the usual work at some time in a 
man's career; but this aim is capable of attainment by other means. We 
recommend instead the granting of sabbatical leave in various forms for the 
purposes of study or foreign travel to those destined to fill posts of high 
responsibility. This proposal is elaborated in paragraphs 114 and 115. 

PART II 

APPLICATION OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
TO THE VARIOUS GRADES 

48. The precise application of the proposals already outlined will naturally 
vary from class to class. It seems necessary, therefore, to undertake 
some elaboration of them with particular reference to the three basic grades 
of Clerical, Executive and Administrative Officers. Reference must also be 
made—though in less detail—to the Professional and Technical grades, and 
to the Typing grades. While the paragraphs which follow will give some 
indication of the Committee's views, it should be made clear that Departments 
themselves must be responsible for applying the general principles 
recommended and for adjusting them to departmental conditions. Particularly 
is this so at the Clerical and Executive levels where there is considerable 
variation in circumstances between one Department and another. 

Clerical Class 

49. In 1939, there were approximately 65,000 established and about 17,000 
unestablished civil servants in the General Clerical Grade and in its 
Departmental variants. Recruitment for established posts was by open 
competition at the age of 16 to 17 (with an extension of age for established 
civil servants and a limited number of posts reserved for successful candidates 
in competitions restricted to members of Minor and Manipulative grades) 
and by promotion within the Service. To these grades are entrusted all the 
simpler clerical duties not assigned to Clerical Assistants (paragraph 62). 
Their work includes such duties as dealing with particular cases and checking 
straightforward accounts and returns under well-defined instructions, preparing 
statistical material in prescribed forms, doing simple drafting and precis, 
and supervising the work of Clerical Assistants. 

50. We see no reason to distinguish, so far as training is concerned, 
between those reaching the class by open competition, limited competition, 
or promotion. 

Training on the job 

Reception Arrangements 

51. A number of Departments organise “schools” consisting of preliminary 
talks to groups of new recruits on office methods and structure. Thus the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service has since the war set up Training 



Schools in all its Regional Office towns to accommodate classes of 15 to 20 
newly recruited clerks who attend a three-day course conducted by a 
supervising Employment Officer. The Ministry of Food holds a course 
lasting a week for newly entered officers in the Clerical Grades, the aim being 
to give a general idea of the working of a big Government Office, an outline 
of the duties and organisation of the Ministry of Food, and a general background 
to Government work. The War Office and Air Ministry have similar schools. 
In the Ministry of Pensions, newly appointed clerks are received in the registry 
by a Senior Staff Officer and informed of the functions of the Ministry, its 
organisation and the method of working, before allocation to a course of 
training. 

52. The Committee takes the view that a new clerk ought not to be put 
straight to his desk ; it is important from the psychological point of view, as 
already suggested, that something should be organised for his arrival. It 
would be generally desirable for all entrants to the Clerical Grades to be 
initially posted to a reception course lasting from three to .six days and 
Departments should work out a programme covering talks and discussions on 
such subjects as the structure of the Department, the functions of the registry 
and the machinery of filing, and including instruction in the use of the 
telephone and in simple minute writing, coupled with suitable tests. 

Personal Tuition 

53. For the second stage—that of instruction in a particular type of work 
—we have examined the possibility of establishing a central training school 
and have reached the conclusion that it would be impracticable to devise a 
syllabus covering all kinds of clerical processes, and that in any event the 
numbers involved would be unmanageable. The matter must be dealt with 
departmentally. Although, as suggested in the three following paragraphs, 
there are three broad categories requiring different treatment, one principle 
is common to all, and that is the importance of avoiding an arrangement 
whereby a new entrant is simply placed next to a so-called instructor 
without any regularised scheme for his training. 

54. First there are those Clerical Officers and analogous grades who come 
into contact with the public, such as Employment Clerks in the Ministry of 
Labour or Assistance Clerks in the Assistance Board. For training in work of 
this kind, much can be learned from the experience of the Post Office before 
the war in the training of its counter clerks. The principle underlying the 
Counter Clerks’ School was that the training should be realistic and practical. 
The design of the School was an important feature of the scheme : Post Office 
counters with all the necessary stores were available and maps and framed 
specimens of the various documents in use were exhibited on the walls of 
bright and cheerful classrooms. Before the war eight students made up each 
class, and the course, which lasted 20 weeks and was interleaved with training 
in telegraphy, consisted of lectures, practical work in the School, attendance 
at actual counters in Post Offices, and visits to other branches. Practical work 
undertaken in an atmosphere reproducing the conditions existing at real 
counters was the essence of the scheme : one pupil acted as counter clerk and 
another as a customer bringing letters and parcels and receiving stamps and 
change. The teachers were not necessarily sujiervisors. They were not kept 
too long on training duties but returned to their normal occupation after a 
while to keep in touch with live work. Personal contact between pupils and 
instructors continued alter the period of training. This system (simplified, 
shortened, and adapted, as may be necessary in other cases) may serve as a 
model for training for this type of work. It is one of the ways in which 
the pupil may acquire the right attitude to the public, combining prompt 



and accurate handling of business with a willingness to help the person on the 
other side of the counter, and last but not least an agreeable and cheerful 
demeanour. The right and wrong ways of handling the public could be 
strikingly portrayed by the use of films. 

55. The second category is composed of Clerical Officers engaged upon 
large-scale repetitive work. An example of training for this type of 
work may be found in the Claims and Record Office of the Ministry of 
Labour. Following this model, we suggest that training should be done by a 
designated supervisor or an instructor in charge of an instructional or 
“ nursery ” group. The pupil should move from one type of work to another 
in accordance with an orderly plan of progress, attaining reasonable speed 
and accuracy on each before he moves on to the next. Target dates should 
be set and performances recorded and reviewed by tests or other means at 
every stage. Certain types of clerical operation could readily be taught on 
the screen. All the time there should be an admixture of live work with 
the theoretical instruction. Transfer from the instructional group should take 
place only when a satisfactory standard of efficiency is attained. This involves 
a partly non-effective period of perhaps three to six months varying according 
to the nature of the work. 

56. Finally there are the individual clerks working in miscellaneous divisions, 
where the organisation of instructional groups is impracticable. This 
type of clerk should undergo a preliminary course of training in a general 
registry before being posted to a more specialised post in a division. The 
instruction given should aim at impressing upon the recruit the importance 
to the work of the Office of what he is doing. His training in the clerical 
processes of registration should be supplemented by some broader tuition in 
the principles on which the indexing and filing of official papers are based, 
and their application to the varying needs of Departments. He should also 
be helped to obtain through the documents handled in the registry an insight 
into his Departments activities. Upon allocation to a division, the trainee 
should be placed under the care of a colleague chosen for his patience and 
power of imparting knowledge. 

57. For scattered groups in outstations, the training arrangements proposed 
above should be organised on a regional basis, and the travelling and 
subsistence expenses of trainees borne by the Exchequer. 


Training on other jobs to increase mobility 

58. Clerical staff ought to be more easily transferable from one job to 
another than at present. As already observed, one of the obstacles in the 
way of mobility is the reluctance of supervising officers to release their staff, 
with the result that in the course of time too many fall into a rut. It is 
important that the interests of the Service should take first place, and that the 
mental agility, efficiency, versatility, and the suitability for promotion of 
Clerical Officers should be increased by a regular programme of progress 
through various branches of a Department, based on periodic reviews of each 
officer’s progress. The results obtained in recent years by the institution of 
systematised moves in certain Departments fully justify this policy, and with 
that in mind we recommend the principle that, after the initial training period, 
transfers within a Department from branch to branch should take place at 
intervals which, while varying according to the nature of the work, should 
not normally exceed five years. The details should be worked out in consulta¬ 
tion with the Staff Side of the Whitley Council of each Department in the light 
of its particular conditions. 
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59. There are grounds for thinking that large numbers of Clerical Officers 
would welcome a complete change of work and surroundings by transfer 
to another Department. This question is connected with training because 
any change of that kind will, in our view, tend to improve the general ability 
of the officers concerned. There are certain Departments or sub-Departments 
where large masses of routine work are dealt with at a high level of efficiency 
and where the training in rapid and accurate clerical work is already excellent"; 
and these are just the Departments where a long period of employment tends 
to produce monotony and a feeling of frustration. If arrangements could be 
made to fill regularly a number of vacancies elsewhere by the transfer of 
Clerical Officers trained in these Departments, the Service as a whole would 
undoubtedly benefit. Where such transfers are voluntary, the question 
arises, however, of the seniority point at which the transferee enters a new 
Department. Under the existing rule, he must enter at the bottom of his 
grade, however many years’ service he may have behind him. This question 
lies outside our terms of reference, but we hope that some means will be found 
to overcome this obstacle. 

Training for supervisory duties 

60. Paragraph 32 referred in general terms to the question of training for 
positions involving the control of others. Nowhere is this more important 
than at the level of Higher Clerical Officer and Staff Officer. Although the 
size of their subordinate staff and the nature of the work vary considerably 
from one Department to another, the chief function of most of these officers 
is the handling of a team. Their training should therefore include a study 
of the principles of supervision. Such a course ought to cover the planning 
of the supervisor’s job to make the best use of his staff and accommodation; 
the assignment of duties in the light of each subordinate officer’s personal 
characteristics; the training of newcomers, and a watch on their progress; 
methods of assuring that the work is properly performed ; encouragement of 
initiative and confidence; an interest .in the welfare of staff; and the 
importance of example in dealing both with other officers and with members 
of the public. We would leave Departments to evolve the details of schemes 
appropriate to their particular circumstances. Such schemes will be successful 
only if training is coupled with good promotion policy. 

Background Training and Further Education 

61. We have nothing to add to the general recommendations in paragraphs 
34-42 except to say that they are particularly applicable to the Clerical Class, 

Clerical Assistants 

62. In 1939, there were approximately 15,000 established and 1,200 
unestablished Clerical Assistants, all women. Recruitment was by open 
competition at the age of 16 to 17 or by the grant of establishment to Temporary 
Women Clerks after (normally) four years’ satisfactory service. The duties 
of this class include the preparation and verification of straightforward 
documents, subject to check ; simple arithmetical calculations; the simpler 
forms of registry work ; simple correspondence of the stock type under well 
defined general instructions ; and the operation of office maclgjflS 

63. Generally speaking, the arrangements which wc 

Clerical Class appear to be suitable also for the sub-cle/ral passes, espefcJaJty 
for Clerical Assistants, and the only special comment toZ/cA^ndad is that wB^|e 
Clerical Assistants are employed upon machine-opera|Ui<gv the system of tl^G 
departmental “ school " is in our view the most satisfactcfci f<A€CdMh^Wu«tiarf 



Typing Grades 

64. In 1939, there were approximately 12,000 established and 3,000 
unestablished members of this group, including Superintendents. About half 
of the established staff and two-thirds of the uncstablished were Copying 
Typists and Clerk-Typists (i.c. did not use shorthand). Recruitment of 
Typists and Clerk-Typists was by open competition between the ages of 16 J and 
25, and of Shorthand Typists by competition limited to serving typing staff. 

65. Since the war the standard of temporary typing staff has been 
uneven and, as labour shortage has increased, it has in some cases been very 
low. In these circumstances the Treasury in 1941 recommended all the main 
recruiting Departments to set up training schools for typists and instituted a 
system of proficiency allowances. The aim is not only to train new entrants 
but also to rc-train sub-standard staff already in the Service at refresher 
courses. The period spent in the schools naturally varies according to the 
skill and progress of the individual, but the general result has been a marked 
improvement in typing standards. 

66. We have considered whether training schools for Shorthand-Typists and 
Typists should be continued as a permanent arrangement. The primary issue 
is^ however, really one of recruitment. It is impossible to make a good typist 
out of a girl who has had an inadequate general education, and the aim after 
the war should be to secure recruits of a better education as well as of a higher 
technical standard. All that would then be necessary would be a short initial 
course in Civil Service methods, possibly special courses for those wanting to 
become verbatim reporters, and refresher courses at a later stage. If, however, 
the situation after the war shows that there is not an adequate number of 
candidates of the requisite standard, then the Civil Service will be justified 
in continuing the present arrangement of training from the start within the 
Service, until a sufficient supply of qualified persons is available. 

67. We have no other recommendation to make for the Typing Grades 
generally except in regard to typing staff employed in secretarial posts. 
Before taking up such work, a girl should be given some training in indexing, 
filing, telephoning, the use of the registry and library, the reception of visitors, 
and so on. 

68. Finally, training in supervisory duties is especially important in the case 
of Superintendents ol Typists. It should be given before promotion, should 
cover the fundamentals of personnel management, allocation of work, 
adjustment of load by keeping a check on-output, and the proper use of modern 
equipment and machines, and could probably best be organised centrally. 

Executive Classes 

69. In 1939 there were approximately 5,000 civil servants in the General 
Executive Class. Recruitment was by open competition at the ages of 18 and 19 
(with an extension of age for service in the Forces or for established 
civil servants) or by promotion within the Service. To this Class is 
assigned the higher work of the Supply and Accounting Departments, 
and of other executive or specialised branches of the Civil Service. The 
work covers a wide field, comprising in the junior ranks the critical examina¬ 
tion of particular cases of lesser importance not falling clearly within 
approved regulations, initial investigations into matters of higher im¬ 
portance, and the immediate direction of small blocks of business ; and 
in its upper ranges matters of internal organisation and control, the 
settlement of broad questions arising out of business in hand or in con¬ 
templation, and the responsible conduct of important operations. If in 
the post-war Civil Service the Executive Class were given duties of a more 
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general character, as is already the case in some Departments, its training might 
have to be less specialised than is proposed in the following paragraphs and 
possibly more akin to the training later suggested for the Administrative 
Class. 

70. Besides the General Executive Class there are several Departmental 
classes of Executive type, such as the Tax Inspectorate, Officers of Customs and 
Excise, and the Officer grades in the Ministry of Labour and the Assistance 
Board, whose duties call for similar qualities of judgment, initiative and 
resource. They numbered about 14,000 in 1939. Although our examination 
of the Executive area of the Service is made in terms of the General Class, 
much of what we recommend is adaptable also to the needs of these others. 

71. The Executive Classes have a character of their own arising out of their 
responsibility for transacting the day-to-day business of government. 
Executive Officers may be engaged either on good quality individual work 
or on the organisation of small blocks of work and the supervision of subordinate 
staff, or sometimes on both functions. This broad distinction has to be 
borne in mind in any consideration of the training of Executive staff. 
Within the category of individual duties there is a wide variety, and among 
those assigned to the General Executive Class four types of work may be 
further distinguished : accounting, contracts, supply, and work of a specialised 
technique such as surtax assessment or national health insurance. Much of 
the work of the Departmental Executive Classes falls under the fourth 
heading. Each of these groups requires a different method of treatment, 
and it is difficult to lay down general rules applicable to all. The Executive 
Officer tends to become a specialist, and his training must therefore be 
largely devised on a departmental basis according to the needs of each 
particular case. Some degree of centralised training in organisation and 
methods might, however, be both useful and possible for certain Executive 
Officers in grades above the basic. 

72. The composition of the Executive hierarchy presents another problem. 
The General Executive Class is not only recruited through the Executive 
Group Examination : a high proportion of its basic grade consists of former 
clerical staff cither successful in that competition or promoted from the 
Clerical Grade, and any schemes of executive training must recognise that 
recruits by promotion differ in qualifications and experience from those 
recruited directly by examination, and that even within the latter group 
there are two classes, since some recruits by examination have already spent 
a year or two in a lower grade of the Service. 

73. Allocation is nowhere more important than at the Executive leve 
where the work is so widely divergent. At present no arrangement exists 
for allocation according to suitability. Care should be taken by Departments 
to avoid putting on accounting work, for example, a person who is not at 
home with figures, or one suited only to individual work on supervising duties. 
A good deal of trouble might be avoided if more attention were paid to this 
question. The re-allocation, where possible, of those who have obviously 
been put in the wrong place should form an essential feature of any 
departmental training scheme. 

Reception Arrangements 

74. The differences between the various types of Executive entrant must 
be kept in mind. For the entirely new recruit, the reception arrangements 
already proposed for the Clerical Class would be appropriate, but former 
Clerical Officers would not require preliminary instruction in departmental 
routine, save perhaps in certain exceptional circumstances, such as a change 
of Department. 
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Post-Reception Training 

75. While some variation in training methods is necessary according to 
the type of work on which the officer is employed, we think that for all types 
the following arrangements are essential: 

Live Work under Supervision 

76. The method of training on " live ” work under the personal supervision 
of an experienced officer is already in general use in Departments. This 
is a sound arrangement, so long as this officer is a good teacher, and so long 
as full allowance is made to him as well as to the trainee for the time spent 
on instruction. Practice in the dictation of correspondence and training in 
the use of dictating machines would be of special value to Executive Officers. 

77. Tests of an informal character, written or oral, are in use in some 
Departments and in this field they might be found a useful method of testing 
an officer’s competence. 

The Acquisition of Wider Experience 

78. As a general principle, movement from branch to branch in the early 
years of service should be developed on a systematic basis to give the young 
Executive Officer experience of several types of work while he is still at the 
training stage. Whilst, however, a tendency to excessive specialisation has 
to be guarded against, it must be borne in mind that in much Executive work 
specialisation is proper and it is impossible to lay down a hard and fast scheme 
of transfer in this sphere. 

Background Training 

79. All the Executive Classes should derive substantial benefit from general 
background training on the lines recommended in paragraphs 34-38 above. 

Supplementary Training 

80. Various other methods of training, in addition to the above, are 
desirable, although their nature must depend upon the type of work. We 
advise the adoption of the following suggestions in appropriate cases. All 
of them appear to be applicable to both types of recruit, whether by competition 
or promotion, though there would certainly be individual exceptions to the 
need for methods (i) and (iii). 

(i) Vocational Lectures 

81. Here we are thinking not of the general background lecture but of 
something more concrete and specialised, of which the Board of Trade’s 
course of two weeks for its Area Distribution Officers is a good example. 
Similarly the Post Office arranges discussion groups on finance, accountancy, 
and statistical methods for Executive staff in the Accountant General’s 
Department. Such arrangements give the theoretical background required 
for a particular job and are therefore most appropriate for those employed on 
professional, semi-professional or highly specialised techniques, or for officers 
engaged on the organisation of blocks of work where fresh tasks are being 
undertaken. 

82. Such arrangements cannot cover the whole ground ; they need to be 
supplemented by private study through the medium of outside professional 
institutions. As has been suggested earlier, it is one of the difficulties of 
training in the Executive Class that the officer reaching it by promotion 
will have left school at an earlier age than the open competition entrant. 
Recruitment and promotion lie outside our terms of reference and it is not 
for us to suggest how opportunities for advancement might be linked with 
further education of a general character. In our view, however, it should 
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be part of the training of Clerical Officers promoted to the Executive Grade 
to encourage them to acquire educational or specialised qualifications by 
private study, where suitable courses are available. 

(ii) Conference and Discussion 

83. The method of conference referred to in paragraph 35 is especially 
valuable to the Executive Officer. Discussion of the difficulties arising in 
the execution of a particular policy, above all at its inception, can be very 
helpful to the inexperienced officer, perhaps more so in this field than 
anywhere else. 

(iii) The Study of Organisation and Methods 

84. We referred in paragraph 33 to the training in Organisation and Methods 
initiated by the Treasury. This tuition is at present largely confined to 
Administrative and other staff employed, or to be employed, on Organisation 
and Methods work in Departments. In addition to such persons, there are many 
whose efficiency would be increased if they had a background of this kind. 
We hope that it will be possible in time for those members of the Executive 
Class above the basic grade who may have to organise blocks of work and 
supervise staff to receive a certain amount of training not only in the super¬ 
vision of others, on the lines recommended earlier for Higher Clerical Officers 
and Staff Officers, but also in office organisation. 

(iv) The Study of Outside Methods 

85. A wider first-hand knowledge of the practice of the business world would 
be valuable to those members of the Executive Class who arc engaged on semi- 
commercial operations. In particular, senior men employed upon supply or 
contracts work might with advantage, we think, acquire a closer acquaintance 
with those aspects of commerce and industry which affect their work. The 
general question of interchange between the Civil Service and business is 
discussed further in connection with the Administrative Class. 

86. At the highest levels of the Executive Class there is scope for the 
application of some of the arrangements later proposed for the Administrative 
Class. 


Professional and Technical Classes 

87. For the reasons set out in paragraph 4, we have not attempted to study 
in detail the training of the various professional, scientific and technical staffs 
in the Civil Service. We content ourselves with the suggestion that 
Departments employing such staff should look at the general aims laid down 
and should consider how far they are applicable to the specialist grades under 
their control. New entrants to these classes might for example usefully share 
in the reception arrangements and background training which we have 
recommended for all civil servants, so that they may be seized of the functions 
of the Government machine generally and the procedure of their own 
Departments in particular. Members of these grades who are in certain respects 
analogous with the Administrative Class and the higher levels of the Executive 
Class should also be given, where appropriate, the same opportunities for 
acquiring wider experience by the study of outside methods already proposed 
and by the other means indicated in subsequent paragraphs on training for 
administrative work. 

88. Lastly, we have considered whether arrangements should be made for 
professionally unqualified officers such as those in the Valuation Department 
of the Inland Revenue to acquire the professional qualifications without 



which they cannot advance in their own Departments, where these cannot be 
gained within the Service. We have reached the conclusion that, as the field 
affected is so large and diverse, we cannot go further here than to suggest that 
there is scope for enquiry into this question by Departments where the 
problem exists. 


Administrative Class 

89. In 1939, there were just over 2,000 established and less than 100 
unestablished civil servants in the Administrative Class. Recruitment was 
by open competition at the ages of 21 to 24 (with an extension of age for 
service in the Forces and for established civil servants) normally of candidates 
of high University Honours standard, and by internal promotion. The duties of 
this Class are concerned with the formation of policy, with the co-ordination 
and improvement of Government machinery, and with the general adminis¬ 
tration and control of the Departments of the Public Service. 

90. The training problem here is largely related to the open competition 
entrant or to the promoted man or woman who enters the cadet grade of 
Assistant Principal. The older entrant by promotion from within the Service 
normally comes into the Administrative Class as a Principal and is usually 
over thirty ; and while he should participate in any suitable background 
training or refresher courses, he hardly requires the intensive preparation 
appropriate to the new recruit or young promoted man. 

91. In the past too little attention has been paid to the post-entry training 
of the Administrative entrant to the Civil Service. The method of training—if 
it can be called a method—has been too much a matter of hit or miss, sink 
or swim. Generally the new entrant has been given a desk and left to look 
at papers, or to try his hand at dealing with them, as they come along, with 
such guidance and advice as his immediate superior may give. Unfortunately, 
his senior is often so hard-pressed that he finds it easier to do the work again 
himself, where necessary, than to teach the junior his job. Such training as the 
new recruit gets comes from observing the work of others. This is not however 
because it has been found by experience that theoretical teaching is useless to 
him, but either because it has not been considered or because it has been assumed 
to be useless. We think such an assumption mistaken. While administration 
can be represented as being primarily a matter of commonsense, we believe that 
the achievement of the balanced judgment which is the real meaning of common- 
sense in this connection can be hastened and facilitated by a well thought-out 
training scheme. 

92. What the beginner needs is a greater knowledge of facts on the one hand 
and a better grasp of the implications of what he is doing on the other. The first 
can be acquired gradually by live work, supplemented by departmental training 
and informative lectures. The second, under the present system, he is left 
to build up from the cases that come before him and the remarks of his 
superiors. If he is the right sort of recruit he does no doubt in time acquire 
a conception of Civil Service administration—with its need for bringing into 
harmony the ideal and the practicable, the legally permissible and the 
politically possible—against which all his future decisions are consciously or 
unconsciously tested. But the process must be a slow one, since the examples 
which impress his mind come before him successively over a period of years, and 
he has no framework of ideas into which to fit them. Such a framework can 
be supplied by a course of instruction at the beginning of his career. 

93. There is, of course, something to be said for the immediate plunge into 
day-to-day work. Young men and women of 21 to 24, after a long spell of 
school and university life, are above all anxious to do a job of work. They 
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might well be discouraged by the prospect of a further period of tuition, and 
any scheme of training which ignored this fundamental and healthy 
psychological reaction would be seriously handicapped. At the same time, 
the disadvantages, more especially on the long-term view, inherent in the policy 
of leaving .the recruit to learn his job by trial and error are very formidable. 
They include not only delay in his becoming a fully effective member of the 
Department,'but also a risk of dissipating the enthusiasm with which he enters 
on his first job. Is it possible to avoid these disadvantages without raising the 
difficulties likely to be associated with a too lengthy or too theoretical course 
of training ? We think that it is and we recommend centralised training in 
administration which would give the recruit the idea that administration means 
something more than taking a number of unrelated decisions on disconnected 
files ; that what he is doing is to contribute to the formation or operation of a 
policy ; that such processes are going on in many Departments beside his own ; 
that solutions, some good, some not so good, have been found for the difficulties 
they raise ; that there arc generally a number of alternative methods of 
operating a policy besides the one his Department has chosen ; and that his 
mind should be constantly on the alert to criticise or to justify. 

94. The first point to be considered is whether training on such lines should 
precede or follow allocation to a specific Department. We attach much 
importance to good allocation and are anxious to improve upon the pre-war 
system which depended upon the successful candidate’s own choice of 
Department, subject only to his place on the examination list entitling him to his 
preference. Some of us would therefore have preferred to defer allocation 
until after a short period of initial training in the hope that those responsible 
for the training would be able to help in a more carefully devised system of 
allocation designed to put every round peg into a round hole. Others of us, 
while appreciating that point, are more concerned that the Administrative 
cadet should make contact with a Department immediately on entry, and so 
be able to test the impressions of his training against departmental reality 
by combining theoretical training with small but increasing doses of live work. 
On the whole, although still of opinion that the existing system of allocation 
in the light of the candidates preferences is unsatisfactory, we have come to 
the conclusion that allocation should precede training. 

95. We are of opinion, therefore, that the Administrative cadet should be 
allocated on entry to the sort of Department to which he seems best suited, 
and, after going through the same reception arrangements as the Clerical 
and Executive entrants, should receive concurrently training on three separate 
lines. These would fall under the headings : (i) Central Training ; (ii) Depart¬ 
mental discussions, talks, visits, etc.; (iii) Live work in his Department. 

Initial Training 

(i) Central Training 

96. We have paid particular attention to the right form of agency for this 
purpose. A possible plan would be to send Administrative cadets to courses 
specially arranged by the Universities and other existing educational 
institutions. We do not favour an arrangement of this kind. In the first place, 
while the Universities might be able to arrange courses in public administration 
or in other specified subjects likely to be of value to those concerned, their 
remoteness from the actual processes of Civil Service administration would 
narrowly limit their usefulness. Moreover, if work in a Department is to be 
combined, in the way suggested, with centralised training, the provision of 
such training is best handled by the Civil Service itself, with such assistance 
from academic sources as may be necessary. There is no parallel here—nor 
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do we think that it would be desirable to devise one—with the post-graduate 
full-time University Courses which form part of the initial training of entnoits 
to the Indian Civil Service and the Colonial Service. We therefore recommend 
that this first general training for the Administrative cadet should be in the 
hands of the Civil Service under the Director of Training and Education. 

97. Without laying down a very detailed curriculum, it may be as well to 
give some general idea of what we have in mind. The course should last 
anything from two to three months, requiring an average attendance throughout 
that period of about two days a week but possibly beginning with an intensive 
course, more or less on a full-time basis, say, for the first fortnight and tapering 
away towards the end of the period. 

98. The object of the course would be to shorten the process by which 
the recruit forms his own administrative standards and to inculcate from the 
beginning of his service a professional approach. It would familiarise him 
from the start with the various types of problems which arise in the Service, 
the factors which have to be taken into account in solving them, and the 
sort of solutions which have been found successful. The instruction would 
take the form of lectures, reading and discussion classes. The lectures would 
cover the following ground : 

(1) An explanation of the functions of the various Departments and .heir 
relations with the public. 

(2) The financial and parliamentary background of the administrator s 
work. 

(3) A study of the administrative machine, indicating the type of organisa¬ 
tion through which Government Departments have worked, the agents and 
mechanical devices at their disposal and the technique of orders, ferms, 
codes of instructions, etc. ; the internal organisation of a Headquarters. 
Office and the use of the expert by the non-expert. 

(4) Study of the meaning of the term ‘ administration ' with illustra¬ 
tions from large-scale administrative schemes put into operation in the 
past, showing what circumstances the administrator has had to bear in 
mind, how he has obtained the necessary data for decision, what considera¬ 
tions have led to the adoption of particular expedients, and how far and 
for what reasons they have proved successful or unsuccessful. 

(5) Methods of securing the co-operation of the public in the operation 
of a policy. 

(6) Inculcation of high Civil Service standards; the need for a sense of 
urgency, and for accuracy and decision ; avoidance of incomprehensible 
instructions and of the appearance of uncertainty of purpose, and the need 
for constant comparison of performance with the standard attainable. 

(7) The course should include some training in methods of preparing 
and presenting statistics, and the logical principles underlying their inter¬ 
pretation. Government policy must often be largely based upon statistical 
evidence, and there is scope here for some training in a subject which is 
of vital importance to the efficiency of the Service. 

99. With such a preparation of his mind for the job, every bit of live work, 
however small in itself, would have more meaning for the recruit than it has 
at present, and his individual experience could not fail to be more fruitful. 
Experience would of course still be, as it now is, the most important single- 
influence in the development of his professional capacity. 

100. The fact that a recruit had already become specially interested .n one 
Department would make the course practical instead of academic and grealty 
increase the vividness of his interest. The presence of other recruits attached 
to different Departments would vary the angles of approach and make the 
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discussions more lively in that comparisons could be drawn from the 
experience of the pupils. The tuition would, we contemplate, be provided 
partly by persons expert in training or teaching- and partly by experienced 
civil servants able to impart the fruits of their experience. 

101. The institution of the initial course might lead to further developments 
—courses that would be of value and interest to senior officers ; research into 
particular problems, and the study of developments in the sphere of public 
administration. At the outset there would be required one or two well-equipped 
lecture-rooms, a common-room, rooms for staff and above all a well- 
stocked library. At this centre mechanical devices could be exhibited and 
their use discussed. All such activities ought to be under the Treasury Director 
of Training and Education. It is, however, desirable that they should be carried 
out in close association with the Civil Service Commission and that, if 
practicable, the accommodation required should be in or adjoining the Offices 
of the Commission. From such modest beginnings might develop a centre 
which could serve as a clearing house of ideas for Civil Service administrators 
and a repository of schemes, successful and unsuccessful, which have been 
tried out in practice. It could organise refresher courses in which something 
resembling the methods of the Military Staff College could be attempted, 
officers of various Departments getting together in study groups to work out 
hypothetical or actual administrative problems. In such discussions repre¬ 
sentatives of commerce and industry and other organisations might be invited 
to participate, and the sharing of experience between business men and civil 
servants would be mutually valuable. We recommend that the fullest use 
tdiould be made of the centre for all these purposes. 

(ii) Live Work in a Department 

102. Parallel with the general centralised training which will be applicable 
to «' 11 new entrants alike, an initial training within his Department will be 
needed for the individual recruit. He should be allocated to a branch and 
should begin a certain amount of practice on live work from the outset. It is 
a matter of importance that the branch should be carefully chosen both for 
the nature of the work and for the tutorial ability of his superior officer, and 
that sense of responsibility for the proper employihent and progress of the 
trains onould be inculcated in the minds of all under whom he works. 

(iii) Departmental Discussion , Talks , Visits, etc . 

103. Wherever possible, the Administrative entrant should share the initial 
training arrangements made for the Clerical and Executive Grades. He should 
spend a little time in the registry to get a bird’s-eye view of the Department 
and a first acquaintance with the registration and filing system. In addition, 
we have noted with interest the arrangement made by one business house for 
bridging the difficult transition from the universify to a job in the world, by 
Svhjch a “ business tutor ” is detailed to give the young graduate a continuity 
of guidance during his period as a trainee. This idea could we think be profitably 
adapted to the Civil Service by the organisation of “ tutorial ” discussions 
with those responsible for the general training schemes of the Department 
and with experienced officers of various ranks in branches or sub-Departments 
other than that to which the recruit has been posted. Variety and system are 
here equally essential. 

Training for Mobility 

104. On the completion of the centralised training, which would normally 
be about three months after entry, the Administrative recruit would be 
available full time in his Department. His training would be continued there in 
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a variety of ways—not only in those already described, namely, live work 
under an experienced officer and appropriate background training in the form 
of discussions and visits—but by a carefully planned movement from job to 
job. Mobility and adaptability are particularly important in the Administra¬ 
tive grade. Every effort ought to be made to ensure that an Assistant 
Principal, before he reaches the stage of being considered for promotion to 
Principal, has as wide an experience as possible of his Department. In general,, 
he ought never to be left for more than two years in any one branch and r 
wherever possible, movement ought to take place at more frequent intervals 
than that. 

105. Extremely valuable experience can be gained by work as a private 
secretary, whether to a Minister or to a senior official. In the former case, the 
young man or woman gains an intimate acquaintance with Parliamentary 
routine and grows accustomed to think of the reactions of policy upon 
Members of Parliament and the public whom they represent. An efficient 
private secretary service must be the paramount object but, subject to that 
consideration, the more Assistant Principals that can be given a period on such 
work the better. To spread the value of this training more widely, the 
duration of each appointment should not be too long. 

Field Work 

106. The training which we have so far recommended for the cadet grade 
of the Administrative Class is applicable to all Departments which have 
only a headquarters organisation. Departments with a regional or divi¬ 
sional organisation, or with any form of field work, can do a great deal/ 
more. Given the existing system of recruitment and the type of responsibility 
for which the Assistant Principal is being trained, the leaders of the Civil 
Service in the future will be all the better fitted for their jobs if in their younger 
days they have seen the work of the Department at its circumference as wed as 
at its centre. It is essential, however, that they should be made to do a real 
job of work in the “ field ” and to shoulder actual responsibility, especially 
in the handling of the public. Visits and watching others work are not 
sufficient. 

107. The arrangements will necessarily vary from Department to Depart¬ 
ment. The Post Office, after experimenting with alternatives, are now 
contemplating a scheme under which the Assistant Principal would spend six 
months at Headquarters, six at a Head Post Office in the Proving-, twelve 
at Headquarters (to complete the probationary period), then two years at a 
Regional Office before returning to Headquarters. The Ministry of Labouif 
preference on the other hand is for two years at Headquarters followed by six 
months in a Region. The Ministry of Health have also made experimental 
war-time arrangements with its regional offices. We express no preference 
between one system and another ; what we do urge is that every Department? 
with facilities for doing so should give its Assistant Principals a period of 
training on actual work in the field even where at first sight there is a 
specialist tinge to the work away from headquarters and an apparent dis¬ 
tinction between that work and the task of the administrator at headquarters. 
In addition to the Post Office and the Ministry of Labour, Departments like 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Assistance Board, the Board 
of Education, the Revenue Departments, the corresponding Scottish Depart¬ 
ments, the Service Departments and indeed any Department with work to be 
done in the field, should be able to make such arrangements. Some have 
already done so. Even those without any regional organisation of their own 
should be able, without much difficulty, to arrange facilities for giving practical 
experience in some closely associated field. 



Training for Higher Administration 

108. For the great bulk of the Civil Service, the proposals already outlined 
provide in our opinion a framework applicable, with certain adjustments, 
to refresher as well as to initial training. There remains, however, the question 
of the training of those holding, or about to hold, positions of high responsi¬ 
bility in any sphere of Civil Service activity. 

iog. We share the view, expressed in a number of quarters, that there 
comes a time, normally, we suggest, in the early thirties, when either a complete 
change of environment or an opportunity to stand back from one’s job and t,o 
shake oneself free from the daily routine is most desirable in order to gain a 
broader vision and some fresh experience. Change of environment can be 
obtained to some extent within the Civil Service by transfer from one 
Department to another and by transfer from headquarters to outstation or 
vice versa. We have no doubt as to the desirability of such moves for 
refresher purposes or for widening experience, or that the Service as a whole 
would benefit if there were more movement between Departments at this level. 

no. But something more is wanted—the opportunity to get away for a 
time into a different atmosphere altogether, by a period of secondment 
elsewhere, for example to outside business or a local authority. We 
do not consider that secondment to the business world would be of 
any great value unless the civil servant could do an actual job of work and 
be entrusted with real responsibility. Witnesses from commerce and industry 
advise us that it is doubtful if he could—unless the circumstances were very 
exceptional and unless he could be spared for anything up to two years, which 
seems unlikely. We therefore make no positive recommendation in this 
respect, although we do not rule out the possibility that advantage might 
come of an experiment. 

in. We are well aware, however, that one of the criticisms of the Civil 
Service is that it is not sufficiently alive to the possible effect of its actions upon 
business undertakings and that its members, in those Departments which come 
into daily contact with commerce and industry, ought to be equipped with a 
fuller understanding of their problems. In our consideration of training for 
higher administration we have therefore given attention to the possibility 
of arranging for civil servants from such Departments to gain closer touch 
with outside business by means which do not present the same difficulties as 
long-term secondment. In suitable cases at this level there is scope for visits 
and periods of observation, varying in duration from a week or so to a maximum 
of two or three months. Such visits would be of value both to Departments 
and to the civil servants concerned and we recommend that arrangements 
should be made, in co-operation with suitable concerns, to enable selected 
civil servants to acquire in this way a better insight into the methods and 
problems of the industrial and commercial world. We believe, too, that these 
visits would give business men a better understanding of the point of view of the 
civil servant. 

112. There is clearly more promise and less difficulty about secondment to 
—or indeed interchange on a two-way basis with—a local authority. Here 
the civil servant would have opportunities for appreciating more readily the 
impact of action at the centre upon local government andupon the general public. 
The Departments most likely to be able to take advantage of such arrangements 
would presumably be the Ministry of Health, the Board of Education and the 
corresponding Scottish Departments. Tentative steps have been taken in the 
past by one or other of them. They should now be invited to consider the 
matter afresh and, after consultation with the appropriate local authority 
organisations, to report on the practicability of bringing something of this 
kind into operation. 



113- We have dealt in paragraphs 43 to 47 with the proposal for the 
establishment of a Staff College. It has been suggested to us that one of the 
values attaching to such a College would be the facilities it might offer for 
providing suitable refresher courses at the stage we have in mind, when a new 
stimulus and freshening of outlook are desired. In Part I of this Report 
we have already explained why we have come to the conclusion that these 
should be attained by other means, although we did not exclude the possibility 
of sending civil servants as an experiment to the National Administrative 
Staff College if that* institution were set up by the interests concerned. We 
h^vc now to suggest what these other means are. 

114. In the first place, there is little doubt that existing academic institutions 
would be able and willing to provide courses adapted to the needs of civil 
servants, in such subjects as the social sciences, economies and statistics. In 
their report presented to the President of the United States in 1941, the 
Committee on Civil Service Improvement recommended educational leave for 
advanced training purposes. We are in sympathy with this recommendation 
and suggest that selected civil servants—say in the early thirties—should be 
granted a period of sabbatical leave to pursue an approved course or to under¬ 
take a task of research, either in this country or abroad. Such leave should be 
with pay and should count as service for purposes of pension. 

115. A further possibility, which we strongly commend, is that selected 
officials should be given an opportunity to travel abroad to study aspects of 
Government or public administration likely to be of value. If the problems of 
the business world are different from those of the Civil Service, the problems 
of other Governments arc essentially similar. Study of the ways in which 
they are tackled abroad would be worth while in itself as a safeguard against 
insularity, as well as providing a stimulant which would be of great benefit 
to the Service. One way in which we hope that this may be possible in the post¬ 
war Civil Service is by the arrangement of short-term transfers from Whitehall 
to the various outposts of the Home Service outside the United Kingdom 
including the Dominions, and to the Foreign and Colonial Services, and (if 
appropriate) to the Indian Civil Service. Although the numbers who could 
take advantage of these arrangements would be small, such experience would, 
we believe, be of particular value in the training of those destined for the 
highest posts. 

116. Tt is of course, clear that arrangements of the kind described in 
paragraphs 114 and 115 could apply only to a strictly limited number of 
civil servants selected for the promise which they show of being worthy 
of eventual promotion to high administrative rank. And, even in the case of 
those selected, only one of the different types of sabbatical leave would 
normally be possible ; each of the persons chosen should be given an oppor¬ 
tunity of having that kind of 11 refresher ” which is. most appropriate to his 
individual case. 

117. It is not our intention that the various proposals made in this section 
should be confined to the Administrative Class. On the contrary, we attach 
considerable importance to the application of some of them to selected 
members of other grades, especially the Executive and Professional or Technical. 

CONCLUSION 

118. During the last two or three decades the activities and influence of 
Government have been widely extended in scope, and the points of contact 
between members of the community and its servants greatly increased. At 
the same time there has been a quickening of pace and an intensification of 
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effort in all fields of human activity, and with them a raising of the standards 
of efficiency demanded in all directions. These trends can be expected to 
continue, especially following the war, and the Civil Service is likely to be 
called both to new tasks and to a higher level of performance of the old. Like 
other organisms it has to a considerable extent already adjusted itself to 
changing conditions, but not so fully as might be, and rather under com¬ 
pulsion of events than by deliberate intent. At the stage now reached in the 
national life and in its own development the Civil Service needs to be more 
consciously directed towards still higher ideals and standards of service, and 
viiis can only be done by planned and purposeful training. 

119. For this we have tried to provide. While our scheme is experimental 

in the sense of being the first attempt to devise a system of training for all 
civil servants, aiming both to increase the competence of the individual and 
to give the whole profession a higher conception of the contribution it can 
make to the welfare, happiness and good government of the community, 
some of its features are already in successful operation in the Service or 
elsewhere, and we do not doubt that the rest will also be productive of good 
and early results. But alone they will not suffice to attain our objective of 
a Civil Service keyed up to meet the demands of its generation not only 
successfully but acceptably to the community. For this the Service must 
be pervaded with a sense of its obligations to the citizen as well as to the 
Crown. The faults we have recited earlier can be pointed out and to some 
extent prevented in the lecture-room, but if there is to be an ever-present 
consciousness of the importance of clarity of thought, directness of action, 
simplicity of expression, speed, initiative, considerateness and the other virtues 
in which civil servants are said to be deficient, these must be the key-notes 

of daily practice in all ranks from the highest downwards. It is our hope 

that if training—the idea that, besides being told what their jobs are, 
people need to be guided into the right way to do them—is given due 
prominence as a cardinal feature of good staff management, and if our scheme 
is worked with enthusiasm and vision, the whole Service will in due course 
be brought to an appreciation of the higher standards attainable and will be 
inspired by the force of example to attain them. 

120. We rate high the need for civil servants to acquire the right attitude 

of consideration and sympathy towards members of the public, but would 
add that this attitude should be mutual. Public servants, like everyone else, 
respond to praise and blame, and enthusiasm and a spirit of service cannot 
be expected to flourish among them if they feel that their efforts are being 

disparaged, and their difficulties overlooked, by those whom they are 

endeavouring to serve. A more generous appreciation by the public of the 
work of the Civil Service would go far to ensure that such appreciation was 
increasingly * deserved. 

121. We wish to record our thanks to our Secretary, Mr. Newton of the 
Treasury, and to express our high appreciation of his work. He has been of the 
greatest assistance to us in collecting and sifting a considerable volume of 
evidence and in the preparation of the Report. His thoroughness, patience, and 
helpfulness have placed us under an obligation to him which we are glad to 
acknowledge. 


(Signed) Ralph Assheton 
Myra Curtis 
A. J. T. Day 
T. R. Gardiner 
H, Hartley 


A. L. N. D. Houghton 
Kenneth Lee 
H. Wilson Smith. 

R. S. Wood 


April , 1944 
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APPENDIX I 

Memoranda were received from the following sources, amongst others: 


(i) H.M. Treasury. 

U) Air Ministry. 

*3) Assistance Board. 

(4) Ministry of Food. 

(3) General Post Office. 

((>) Ministry of Health. 

(7) Home Office. 

(8) Board of Inland Revenue. 

(9) Ministry of Labour and Nationa 

Service. 

(10) Ministry of Pensions. 

(11) Board of Trade. 

(12) War Office. 

(13) Staff Side, Civil Service National 

Whitley Council. 

(14) Institution of Professional Civil 

Servants. 

(15) Parliamentary and Scientific 

Committee. 


(16) Bank of England. 

(17) Messrs. Boots Pure Drug Company. 

(18) Messrs. Harrods. 

(19) Imperial Chemical Industries. 

(20) Lever Brothers and Unilever. 

(21) L.M.S. Railway Company. 

(22) Messrs. J. Lyons. 

(23) Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds. 

(24) United Steel. 

(25) Westminster-Bank. 

(26J Council for the Further Education 
of Civil .Servants. 

(27} Joint University Council for 
Social Studies and Pubhc 
Administration. 

(28) National Administrative Staff 
College Group. 


APPENDIX II 

The following witnesses gave oral evidence : 

(1) Sir Hugh Beaver (Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners; Director-General, Minist“> 

of Works). 

(2) Mr. D. N. Chester (Chairman, Public Administration Committee of the Joint 

University Council for Social Studies and Public Administration; Chief 
Economic Assistant, Offices of the War Cabinet). 

(3) Sir Graham Cunningham (Chairman, Triplex Glass Companies; Controller-General # 

of Munitions Production, Ministry of Supply). 

(4) Mr. C. B. Frisby (Director of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology). 

(5) Sir George Gatcr (Permanent Under-Secretary of State, Colonial Office ; formerly 

Clerk of the London County Council). 

(6) Mr. J. E. Greenwood (Director, Messrs. Boots Pure Drug Company). 

(7) Mr. Geoffrey Ileyworth (representing the National Administrative Staff College 

Group). 

(8) Professor W. Hamilton Whyte (Chairman of the Joint University Council for 

Social Studies and Public Administration). • 

(9) Professor Harold Laski (London School of Economics). 

(10) Mr. F. \V. Lawc (Personnel Manager, Messrs. Harrods). 

(11) Mr. R. Lloyd Roberts (Personnel Manager, Imperial Chemical Industries; Under-, 

Secretary, Ministry of Labour). 

(12) Mr. J. P. R. Maud (Master of Birkbcck College, University of London; Second 

Secretary, Ministry of Reconstruction). 

(13) Miss N. Milncs (Joint University Council for Social Studies and Publ'** 

Administration). 

(14) Mr. I. J. Pitman (Chairman and Managing Director of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons; 

Director of Organisation and Methods, H.M. Treasury). 

(15) Piofessor Lionel Robbins (London School of Economics ; Director of Economic 

Section, Offices of the War Cabinet). 

(16) Sir'trie Salmon (representing the National Administrative Staff College Group). 

117) Mr. J. Dyer Simpson (General Manager, Royal Insurance Company; lately 

Director-General of Administrative Services, Ministry of Supply). 

(18) Mr. H. I. Swainston (representing the National Administrative Staff College 

Group). 

(19) Colonel L. Urwick (Chairman, Urwick, Orr and Partners). 

20) Brigadier G. C. Wickins (General Post Office). 

*21) Mr. Arthur Woodburn, M.P. (Chairman. Finance and Establishments Sub¬ 
committee of the Select Committee on National Expenditure). 

(22) The Right Hon. Lord Woolton (Minister of Reconstruction). 
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